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THE VISITATION, 1958 


The word ‘‘visitation” is a word much 
used in our modern Church. It usually 
has to do with a type of evangelism, for 
which techniques are developed on the 
upper levels, and committees organized 
in the parishes. Recognizing both the 
need and the value of this type of activ- 
ity, we would in no sense deprecate it. 
But, we may be permitted to ask, what 
has happened to the word “Visitation” 
used to describe a day in the church cal- 
endar which falls on July 2? In how 
many parishes is the term heard in this 
connection? 

That these questions are to the point 
is evident in the light of the article in 
our last issue by Paul Diez, in which he 
demonstrates that while “Christian wit- 
ness and Christian service are necessary 
features of the life of a Christian con- 
gregation... both have their common 
roots in liturgy.” Evangelism committees 
do not go forth with an invitation to 
join a social club—but with an urgent 
call to find life in the Body of Christ. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation, to which 
Visitation Day bears such eloquent wit- 
ness, is thus a real motive for evangelism. 
When any part of the church year, with 


its message, is slighted, true evangelism 
is bound to suffer correspondingly. 

All of which brings us to a word of 
introduction to two of the articles in this 
issue. Prof. Piepkorn’s Visitation Day 
sermon reminds us of the message the 
liturgy of this day unfolds; Pastor von 
Schenk’s “Blueprint” relates the liturgy 
to evangelism in a practical way. Thus 
both usages of “‘visitation’’ are satisfied. 
Naturally! 

Pastor Kreinheder follows up his trail- 
blazing article of two years ago, “The 
Religious Life in Community”, with a 
further explanation of the thinking that 
is giving impetus to the strong move- 
ment toward a religious community life 
at the present time. That such thinking 
is controversial, we have no doubt; that 
Pastor Kreinheder has demonstrated that 
it can also be confessional, we are like- 
wise convinced. The Day of the Visita- 
tion was the occasion upon which John 
the Baptist, later associated with a celi- 
bate community, gave his pre-natal 
testimony to the Saviour. May we be 
permitted to hope that through the con- 
structive and prayerful activity of the 
Fellowship of St. Augustine, a new com- 
munity, conceived but not yet born, is 
already making its witness to the Divine 
Lord? 





The essence of the Church lies in its participation in Christ... 
Christ is present in a real way through His Word and Sacrament, and 
by means of these the Church participates in a real way in all that be- 
longs to Christ; it is a participant in a real sense in His death and resur- 
rection. The one man Christ has given Himself for ‘the many’’, and the 
life of “the many” derives from this fact. Every spiritualistic view is re- 
jected in this designation of the Church as the Body of Christ. No con- 
tradiction exists between the Church as the Body of Christ and the 
Church as a concrete, historically conditioned society. In the same way that 
Christ bestows His salvation through the tangible human word by which 
the Gospel about Him is proclaimed, and through the concrete act of the 
— | Sacrament, He is also present in the visible human society wherein His 
Word is preached and His Sacrament administered. Where this takes 
place, there is the Body of Christ, there is the ecclesia of Christ. 


—Anders Nygren in Christ and His Church 
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“Blessed Art Thou Among Women” 


Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


In the Name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

The distinguished Roman Catholic 
publishing house of Friedrich Pustet in 
Regensburg recently put out the first 
part of what promises to become a 
thoroughly formidable reference book. 
It bears the title Lexikon der Marien- 
kunde, or Mariological Encyclopedia. 
It will run to 2,400 double-column 
pages and just under a million and a 
half words. It will have in addition to 
some 2,500 text-illustrations over 200 
pages of full-page plates. Subscribers 
will pay the equivalent of sixty Amer- 
ican dollars per copy, unbound. Not the 
least interesting of its features is the 
use of a special logograph or type- 
character which it substitutes for the 
name of Mary—a medieval Gothic cap- 
ital ““M” with the vertical center mem- 
ber converted into a cross by a hori- 
zontal stroke through it. This special 
logographic abbreviation for the Blessed 
Virgin’s name is used 22 times in the 
four-page sample that accompanied the 
announcement. This is one extreme of 
the Mary-cult. 

At the other extreme we have so 
many modern Protestant theologians re- 
jecting not only the Virgin Birth but 
also the Virgin Conception of Our Lord 
that another dogmatic denial of either 
has ceased to be noteworthy even in 
religious circles. 

Yet both extremes—the extreme of 
excessive veneration and the extreme of 
excessive downgrading of the Mother 
of God—are sources of concern and 
scandal to Christians who stand com- 





The Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn is 
professor systematic theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. This article was a 
chapel address on St. Luke 1:42,43, de- 
livered on the Feast of the Visitation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1957. 
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mitted to the Book of Concord and to 
the Book of God. The reason for their 
concern in both directions finds a focus 
in the words of St. Elisabeth in today’s 
Gospel: ‘‘And why is this granted me, 
that the Mother of my Lord should 
come to me?” That is precisely the 
point. She is the Mother of Our Lord, 
hence St. Elisabeth’s awed delight. But 
she is the Mother of Our Lord, so that 
the bright aureole that enfolds her fig- 
ure is only a reflection of His blazing 
and unearthly glory. 

The function of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the Sacred Scriptures in the his. 
tory of salvation, and in the faith and 
worship of the Church, is to point to 
her Son. The noblest picture that can 
be painted of her is with her Child in 
her arms. She is the living and loving 
proof that when the time had fully 
come, God sent forth His Son, born of 
woman, born under the Law, to redeem 
those that were under the Law, so that 
we might receive adoption as children! 
She is the living and loving proof that 
for us men and for our salvation the 
only God? Who is in the bosom of the 
Father came down from heaven and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost and was 
made man; that He Who died for us is 
one of us; that the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man is the Man Christ 
Jesus ;3 that ‘‘there is no other God be. 
sides this Man;* that the merciful and 


faithful High Priest Whom we have in | 


the service of God to make expiation 
for the sins of our fallen kind is made 
like us His brethren in every respect; 
that we have an Intercessor Who is 
able to sympathize with our weaknesses, 
one Who in every respect has been 
tempted as we are, yet without sinning’ 
that He partook of our nature of flesh 
and blood so that through death He 
might destroy him who has the powet 
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of death, that is, the devil, and might 
deliver all those who through fear of 
death were subject to lifelong bondage.” 

As long as the focus of the spotlight 
is on the Lord Jesus Christ, the richer 
the radiance that reflects upon His 
Mother the better. We are not offended 
that St. Gabriel addressed her, ‘Hail, 
O favored one;’’§ or that St. Elisabeth 
by divine inspiration twice called her 
blessed,® while expressing humble 
amazement that the favor should be 
granted her of entertaining in her home 
the Mother of her Lord; or that by the 
same inspiration the Holy Virgin her- 
self should say, “All generations will 
call me blessed.”’° 

Nor ought we to feel any particular 
compulsion to execrate pious opinions 
long held by Christians. We need not 
feel obligated to blacken her reputation 
and to invent transgressions for her to 
have committed, as if somehow we 
were saved by the sinfulness of the 
Blessed Virgin rather than by the sin- 
lessness of her Son. 


Here we stand with Blessed Martin 
Luther. In his exasperated distress at 
the exaggerations of the medieval Mary 
cult, he might declare: ‘I should wish 
that the veneration of Mary be alto- 
gether exterminated solely on account 
of its abuse.” Yet three years before 
his death he was still affirming in print 
the opinion that he had worked out in 
detail and with considerable theological 
ingenuity twenty-five years earlier,!? 
namely, that through the merits of her 
Son-to-be the Blessed Virgin was mar- 
velously preserved from the taint of sin 
from the first moment of her existence 
as a human being.18 We who have been 
teading him at least in English will 
recall that in the Exposition of the Mag- 
nificat he calls “Queen of Heaven” a 
true enough name for her,1* and that 
elsewhere He acknowledges her as a 


| gracious Lady exalted above all em- 


presses, 15 


We remember that so doughty an ad- 
herent of the Augsburg Confession as 


Blessed John Brenz could say of the 
bodily taking up of the Blessed Virgin 
into heaven: “About this let everyone 
think as he will.”1® And that the great 
Lutheran hymn-writer and preacher of 
the late seventeenth century, Blessed 
Valerius Herberger, presents a careful 
justification of this theological opinion 
in a sermon in his Evangelische Herz- 
postille.47 It is when these pious opin- 
ions are elevated to the status of dogmas 
which must be believed under pain of 
eternal condemnation that we declare 
this kind of constraint—rather than the 
opinions themselves—to be antichris- 
tian and diabolical. 

We Lutherans have no reluctance 
about apostrophizing the Blessed Virgin 
in our hymns and in our worship. To- 
day's gradual repeats the inspired words 
of St. Elisabeth: ‘Blessed art Thou, O 
Mary, among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb; behold there shall 
be a performance of those things which 
were told thee from the Lord.’’!8 In the 
propers for the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, the tract is the Angelus.1® One 
hymn in our German hymnal addresses 
her: 

Mary, God has chosen thee 

To become a mother.?° 
A hymn that we have sung in this 
summer's series of chapels services para- 
phrases the Eastern Church’s Theo- 
tokion: 

O higher than the cherubim, 
More glorious than the seraphim, 
Lead their praises! 

And it goes on to call for her, as the 
Bearer of the Eternal Word, to con- 
tinue to magnify the Lord as she first 
did in the events that we celebrate to- 
day.24. In one of our most popular 
Christmas carols we describe her as the 
prophetically foretold “Branch of love- 
liest form and grace,’’*? while at least 
two others describe her as “‘undefiled.”’23 

The official editions of our Church’s 
Symbols twice apply to her the title 
that the Council of Ephesus approved 
in 431, ‘The woman who gave birth 
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to God,’ or, as we usually translate 
it into English, “Mother of God.”’?5 
They speak of her perpetual maiden- 
hood and of the birth of our Saviour 
without violation of her virgin estate.?6 
They call her ‘‘the pure, most holy, and 
most praiseworthy Virgin.” And they 
cheerfully concede that in the presence 
of God she is interceding for the en- 
tire Church upon earth.?§ 

Yet in all of this she is first and al- 
ways, “the Mother of Our Lord.” If 
in our hymns we call her—as we do— 
“most gracious” and “‘full of grace,’’2® 
it is because God has filled her with 
the grace of which His Son is the in- 
carnate expression. And if we call her 
blessed, it is because we can imagine her 
bliss in bearing the Lord Jesus beneath 
her heart by reason of the operation of 
the same Holy Ghost in our heart. The 
Blessed Virgin is an integral part of the 
Second Article of the Creed, but the key 
word of that article, as the Large Cate- 
chism reminds us, is “Lord” applied to 
our Redeemer.®° It is of Him that we all 
affirm: “I believe that Jesus Christ, true 
God, born of the Father in eternity, and 
also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, 
is my Lord, Who has redeemed me, a 
lost and condemned human being, 
bought me and won me from all sins, 
from death and from the power of the 
devil, not with gold or silver, but with 
His holy, precious Blood and with His 
innocent Passion and Death, so that I 
might be His own and live under Him 
in His Kingdom, and serve Him in 
everlasting righteousness, innocence and 
bliss, even as He has risen from the 
dead and lives and reigns for ever.’’ 

That every one of you may today and 
always add to this confession of the 
Church your own hearty “This is most 
certainly true,” is a grace and a blessing 
which I wish you in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 





1 Galatians 3:4, 5. 


2 This is the most probable reading of St. 
John 1:18; see Eberhard Nestle, Novum 
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Testamentum Graece, 21st edition by Erwin 
Nestle (Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wiirttember- 
gische Bibelanstalt, 1949), p. 231. 

3] Timothy 2:5. 

4So B. Martin Luther, A Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, translated 
by Erasmus Middleton and edited by Philip S. 
Watson (Westwood: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1953), p. 43 (ad 1,3); Weimar edition, 
40/1,78. 

5 Hebrews 2:17. 

6 Hebrews 4:15. 

7 Hebrews 2:14, 15. 

8 St. Luke 1:28. 

9 St. Luke 1:42, 45. St. Luke’s quotation 
of St. Elizabeth employs two different words, 
eulogemene, ‘blessed,’ which she also uses 
of the Fruit of the Virgin’s womb, and 
makaria, “happy.” 

10 St. Luke 1:48. The Greek has maka- 
riousin. 

11“Ego velim quod Mariae dinst werde 
gar aus gerot solum propter abusum”’ (Ser. 
mon on the Ave Maria {1523}, Weimar edi. 
tion, 10/3, 314. 

12 Sermon on the Gospel for the Feast of 
the Conception of the B.V.M. (1517), Wei- 
mar edition, 17/2, 288. 

13 Vom Schem Hamphoras und vom Ges- 
chlecht Christi (1543), Weimar edition, 53, 
640. Compare for the year 1533, 37, 231, 
where he describes the B.V.M. as an sund 
(i.e., ohne Siinde, “without sin’’). 

14 Jaroslav Pelikan (editor), Luther's 
Works, Volume 21 (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1956), 327. 

15 Weimar edition, 10/3, 325. On the 
Mariology of B. Martin Luther in general see 
Reintraud Schimmelpfennig, Die Geschichte 
der Marienverehrung im deutschen Protes- 
tantismus (Paderborn: Ferdinand SchGningh, 
1952), 9-18; Gottfried Voigt, ‘Die Mutter 
des Herrn: Gedanken aus Luthers Weih- 
nachtspredigten,” in Evangelische-Luther 
ische Kirchenzeitung, Dec. 15, 1953, 357- 
361; Théodore Suss, “La Mére de Jésus. 
Christ dans la pensée de Luther,”’ in Position: 
luthériennes, II (October, 1954), 97-122. 

16 “De hoc posteriori sentiat quod quisque 
velit’ (Sermon on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the BV.M. {1541}, in John Brenz, 
Pericopae evangeliorum, 1223, quoted in 
Schimmelpfennig, op. cit., 26). 

17 Valerius Herberger, Evangelische Herz- 
postille (Leipzig: John Frederick Gleditsch, 
1740), II, 287f. 

18"The Visitation: Gradual,” in Th 
Lutheran Liturgy (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, [1941]},) p. 192. 

19 Tbid., 190. 
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20““Maria, du bist auserkorn, dass du 
Mutter wirest” (Kirchengesangbuch fiir 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Gemeiden, 23d edi- 
tion [St. Louis: Lutherischer Concordia- 
Verlag, 1886], No. 17). 

21 The Lutheran Hymnal (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, c. 1941), No. 475. 

22 Ibid., No. 645. No. 341 calls her by 
the medieval title, “Mystic Rose.” 

23 Ibid., Nos. 95, 104. 

24 John Dominic Mansi, Sacrorum Conci- 
liorum nova et amplissima collectio, IV 
(Florence: Antonius Latta Venetus, 1760), 
887-891, 1137-1169. 

25 Formula of Concord, VIII, Epitome, 
12; Solid D claration, 24. Compare the 


Decree of the Council of Chalcedon quoted 
via Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica, in Cata- 
logus Testimoniorum, 1. 

26 Smalcald Articles, Part One, IV 
(Latin); Formula of Concord, VII, Solid 
Declaration, 100; VIII, Solid Declaration, 
24. 

27 Smalcald Articles, Part One, IV; Augs- 
burg Confession, III, 1 (German); Formula 
of Concord, VIII, Solid Declaration, 100 
(Latin); VIII, Solid Declaration, 24. 

28 Apology, XXI, 27. 

29 The Lutheran Hymnal, Nos. 475 and 
98 respectively. 

30 Large Catechism, Creed, 26, 31. 

31 Small Catechism, Creed, 4. 





A Blueprint for Your Catholic Parish 


Berthold von Schenk 


Every Lutheran parish should be a 
catholic parish. This does not mean an 
aping of Romish ceremonies. It means a 
living parish, making use of the rich 
treasures which are the heritage of ev- 
ery Lutheran parish. Lutherans have in- 
deed a rich tradition, and this tradition 
challenges us to a responsibility. Martin 
Buber once said that “‘God is not less, 
but more.” A Lutheran congregation 
should not be less, but more. 

Every pastor should have a blueprint 
and a carefully worked out plan. In 
planning a church building an architect 
is engaged and the needed requirements 
are brought to his attention. 


ORGANIZATION OR ORGANISM? 


Unfortunately, pastors and congrega- 
tions, in planning the Christian congre- 
gations, do not always follow the blue- 
print of the Holy Spirit. They seem to 





The Rev. Dr. Berthold von Schenk is pas- 
tor of the Church of Our Saviour, Bronx, N. 
Y., author and lecturer. He is a member of 
the editorial council of UNA SANCTA. This 
article first appeared in “The Seminarian’”. 


forget that the Church is the bride of 
Christ, which must be prepared and 
properly adorned for her bridegroom 
when He comes for the consummation 
of the marriage. The trend is toward an 
institutional Christianity which is so 
busy and active that the real work of the 
Church is put into the background. With 
Laymen’s Sundays, Stewarship Sundays, 
Synodical Sundays, University Sundays, 
Educational Sundays, the liturgical 
Church year suffers so greatly that in 
many places there is little left of the 
Year of Grace. 


The congregation must be the Church 
—not an institution, but a /ife; not an 
organization, but an organism. Organi- 
zation may be necessary. If it is put into 
the background it is only a necessary 
evil. But if the church as an organiza- 
tion becomes important, it is tragic. This 
may also apply to a Synod. 


The pastor is the overseer of his con- 
gregation, the steward of the Mysteries 
of God. He has the ius liturgicae, and 
should lead his flock as a true shepherd. 
This is his business and responsibility. 





The prime responsibility of the pastor 
is to have his congregation continue in 
the testimony of the Apostles, prayers, 
breaking of bread and the koinonia. 
This, according to Acts, was the cultus 
of the primitive church, and Acts 2:42 
is a cultic expression, according to the 
best authorities. If a congregation con- 
tinues steadfastly in this practice, it is a 
catholic parish, it is the Church, the 
functioning Body of Christ. 

The rediscovery of the congregation 
as the Church is a decisive problem of 
theology today. Theology cannot stand 
aloof in this struggle of the Church. The 
Church is not a Synod or a confederation 
of congregations, but as Luther states, 
die Gemeine der Heiligen, or those who 
gather on the Lord’s Day about the 
Holy. Not doctrines and confessions are 
the mark of the Church, but Jesus Christ 
in His person. The Church and Christ 
are one, and those who gather in Jesus’ 
Name are His body, for “in Jesus’ 
Name” means that He in His person is 
present, the Active One. The ecclesia is 
the coming together of the baptized, for 
this is the meaning of the word, ecclesia. 
She meets in His Presence to relive His 
life which He so lovingly began while 
He was here on earth in His State of 
Humiliation. 


What they should do at these meetings 
is clearly stated in Acts. This proclama- 
tion of the teaching of the Apostles, 
prayers, breaking of bread and fellow- 
ship are not to be done separately, for 
the ecclesia was always the full service of 
Word and Sacrament. Oscar Cullman is 
right when he states: “The mission ser- 
mon of the Apostles which obviously 
did not take place in the framework of 
the Meal tradition had nothing to do 
with the divine service of the congrega- 
tion.” (Urchristentum und Gottesdienst. 
Oscar Cullmann.) Bultmann is also right 
when he states that there were religious 
services without the Sacrament (Theo- 
logie des N.T.), but these were not the 
eccelsia, 

The Lutheran Confessions are the 








catholic faith. The authors of these con- 
fessions knew of no other service for 
the Church than the Mass. Therefore, 
they made few changes in the cultus. 


REINTRODUCE THE FULL 
SERVICE 


The important step in planning a liv- 
ing parish is to reintroduce the full serv- 
ice of Word and Sacrament at every 
Sunday morning service. This is con- 
tinuing in the doctrine or witness of the 
Apostles, for their teaching consisted in 
the things which they had seen and 
heard. This is the meaning of the word, 
“didache,” in classic Greek. To this 
Kittel’s Woerterbuch des N.T. remarks: 
“When the Synoptics use the word 
didache of Jesus they do not mean a 
special dogma or ethic, which He pro- 
claimed, but a direct d/daskein, His proc- 
lamation of the divine will as well as 
to content and form.” This proclamation 
became a reality in the Liturgy. Thus 
the Liturgy is always “hodie,” not his- 
tory: “Today is Christ risen from the 
dead.” 

The first task of the overseer of the 
flock of God is to show his people the 
beauty and the wonder of the Liturgy 
and what this service really means. Then 
he should insist that this full service be 
used, not only of the Word but also of 
the Sacrament, for these two are not 
separated in the ecclesia. This is his 
responsibility, for he is the steward of 
the Mysteries of God, the Sacraments, 
and it is his duty to dispense these 
mysteries. When a congregation is prop- 
erly instructed there will rarely be oppo- 
sition to this plan. What opposition does 
occur should not deter the pastor. He is 
performing his job. People will take 
exception to other things he says and 
does also, but this does not excuse him 
from doing his duty as a pastor. The 
members of the congregation must real- 
ize that the full Liturgy is the source of 
life and that a Christian congregation 
lives out of the Liturgy. Of course, the 
pastor should have the security of know- 
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ing what he is talking about. He should 
know that the Liturgy always was at the 
center of the Christian life and that this 
is the functioning Body of Christ; for 
thus the Church can continue the life of 
Christ and relive it; and through this 
service is the person and office of the 
risen Lord continued. 


THE BAPTIZED MEET IN JESUS’ 
NAME 


The Liturgy is the meeting of the bap- 
tized in the Name of Jesus. The name 
of Jesus is Kyrios. He who confesses 
this name and is baptized in this name 
has part in the kingdom and is a mem- 
ber of the Body of Christ. He is now 
positively on the side of the Kyrios and 
takes his stand against the powers of 
darkness. What does the name of Jesus 
mean? The name of Jesus is the person 
of Christ. Whatever is done in His 
name means that it is done by Jesus. 
Thus when the disciple told the unfor- 
tunate man, “In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, take up thy bed and walk,” 
he meant, ‘Jesus of Nazareth has made 
thee whole.” The disciple did not do 
this by the help of Jesus, but Jesus did it. 

Thus, when the baptized meet in Jesus’ 
Name, He is in the midst of them. He 
is there. Since His life was so varied 
and full, we divide His life into the 
Liturgical Church Year. Thus we are 
there when He changes the water into 
wine; when He feeds the five thousand; 
when He casts out the demons, and so 
on. This is the Real Presence. He is 
there with the members of His Body. 
First Corinthians 5:4 will help us to have 
abetter understanding of this. Of this 
passage Werner Meyer writes: “Here as 
nowhere else the wonderful reality of the 
Corpus Christi Mysticum is revealed. 
The presence of Christ encircles above all 
geographical divisions this Body of the 
congregation ; all who pray together, all 
hey do in their liturgy. This meeting 
of the saints is like an ensemble of in- 
struments and players in an orchestra, a 
divine and human action. It is a going 





together and he who is of the opinion 
that one cannot speak of a doing on the 
part of those who have received grace 
and think that this is an infringement 
on the glory of grace knows not what 
grace is. Grace redeems and calls man 
to holy deeds. Grace does not exclude 
man, but includes him.” (“Gemein- 
schaft der Heiligen. Werner Meyer. 
Zwingli-Ver. 

The pastor alone is in a position to 
lead the congregation to the Mount of 
Transfiguration of true worship. The 
results will be gratifying, for if the faith- 
ful know why they must be at their 
Liturgy faithfully and regularly, they too 
will joyfully say: “It is good to be here.” 
“Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
Thine House, and the place where Thine 
honor dwelleth.” Only if the pastor 
offers the full service of Word and Sac- 
rament can he honestly insist that people 
come to the service and not forsake the 
assembling of themselves together. 
Church members who have this concept 
of the Church do not have to be coerced 
into church attendance, nor will they get 
the idea that church attendance is a good 
deed which merits the reward of God. 

How incongruous it is, therefore, for 
a religious denomination to claim purity 
of doctrine and yet pass by the Sacra- 
mental life. Jesus said: ‘He that doeth 
my words is likened to a man who built 
his house on rock.” 

It is not an easy task to build a house 
on rock. It takes time and patience to 
train a congregation to appreciate their 
Liturgy. But this training is not done 
by external means, such as on the one 
hand introducing ceremonies and vest- 
ments strange to the people, or, on the 
other hand, making a concert of the 
Sunday morning worship. The closer 
we get to the simplicity that was in 
Christ the better our people will appre- 
ciate their Liturgy. Ceremonies can be 
important, just as good manners are 
important. Ceremonies in the Liturgy 
are just God’s good table manners. There 
is of course more to ceremonies. There- 
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fore, our confessions state that they may 
be means of grace. The important part 
of the service is that Word and Sacra- 
ment are there. 


MAKING WORSHIP ATTRACTIVE 


Church leaders have often faced the 
problem of making worship attractive 
to people. This was the problem of the 
author of Hebrews, a book much mis- 
understood, even by those who named 
it. It was the task of the author of 
Hebrews to encourage church attendance. 
In Elizabethan times this letter could 
have had this heading: A sincere dis- 
course and admonition to true and sin- 
cere worship. The author was address- 
ing a tired church. There was a lack of 
zeal and spirit at this meeting of the 
saints. Therefore, the readers were ad- 
monished not ‘“‘to forsake the assemb- 
ling’ and not ‘‘to neglect so great salva- 
tion.’’ There were also other problems. 
There were signs of spiritual decay and 
a lack of heroic courage to confess the 
faith (1:25). It was high time that they 
should realize the importance of the 
church service, and their altar. There- 
fore, the author told them that their com- 
ing together was not just a religious 
meeting, but that the congregation had 
a part in the heavenly worship. (10:22- 
25; 6:4-6; 12:22-23). 

It is not only important to get people 
to come to church, but they must know 
why they should come to the church 
services. The answer, “To hear the 
Word of God,” will certainly not be 
adequate enough to ring true. If they 
do not know what the service really 
means, their attendance has little valid- 
ity. 

THE WAY OF THE CHURCH IS BY 
WAY OF BAPTISM 

In order to appreciate the Liturgy and 
have others do so, one may well reeval- 
uate Baptism. The way of the Church 
is by way of Baptism. All that Christ 
was, is appropriated to us in Baptism, 
and the baptized becomes an alter Christ- 
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us. This new creature has become a 
different person. He even looks differ. 
ent, for he is pictured as a crucified per- 
son. St. Paul describes this kind of a 
person in his autobiography in 2 Corin. 
thians. 

In considering Baptism, one should 
not put man’s faith in the foreground, 
In Baptism Christ does it all. Therefore, 
Luther calls infant Baptism God’s great- 
est sermon on grace. Faith comes by 
preaching and hearing — through the 
Means of Grace. The faith of the bap. 
tized does not make Baptism valid. This 
is Calvinism. One’s Baptism is kept fresh 
by the Means of Grace, the preaching 
of the Word and the receiving of the 
Body and Blood of our Lord. 

The appreciation of the Liturgy comes 
by an understanding of Baptism. Chris- 
tian education should therefore not begin 
with the Decalogue, but with Baptism. 
This gives education a goal. Christian 
education should lead the child into the 
life of the congregation which is on its 
way to the heavenly worship. The bap. 
tized child should become what it is, a 
kingly priest, a redeemed child of God 
with the restored divine image, who is 
now on the way to heaven. 

As Baptism according to Romans 6 is 
the primal picture of the educational life 
of the congregation, so Holy Commu- 
nion completes this picture. The “I for 
you” which is announced to the congre- 
gation becomes a reality. The Christian 
goes to Church because he is baptized. 
Neglect of this is a denial and a betrayal 
of his Baptism. Without the regular cele. 
bration of the Eucharist, the Christian 
educator has lost his apparatus. There 
can be no active priesthood without the 
Eucharist, for it is in the Eucharist that 
the kingly priests get their liturgy, their 
work, The Reformation rediscovered the 
royal priesthood, but it was lost. It has 
degenerated often into that incongruity, 
the layman, who tells his pastor off, ot 
even into church boards, vestries and 
voters. 








The continuation of the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood, fulfilled by the great 
High Priest, is in the royal priesthood, 
and its participation in the Liturgy. 
Without the Mass there can be no priest- 
hood functioning in this sense. For this 
reason the sacrificial thought was basic 
in the early liturgies. The church of the 
Middle Ages created a new kind of a 
priesthood, utterly foreign to the spirit 
of the early church. The Reformation 
Church quickly followed this error and 
created a hierarchy of theologians (for 
it was much more important to have a 
system of doctrines than to maintain the 
full Lutheran Mass), so that today the 
chief service has degenerated jnto a 
preaching service to which now and then 
the communion is added as an appendix. 


CLIMAX OF THE LITURGY: 
THE OFFERING 


When this new hierarchy robbed the 
lay-priest of his Liturgy and of his func- 
tion as a royal priest, the Offering was 
also lost. This was the great robbery. 
The royal priest became a listener and at 
times a spectator, and the source of his 
life was at least partially taken from 
him. The climax of the Liturgy is the 
Offering. The Offering of bread and 
wine was the symbol of the common life, 
reduced to its simplest expression. This 
is not strange to the Gospel. At the 
wedding of Cana, the water pots were 
filled at the command of Jesus. This 
was the Offering. Jesus is not a magician. 
They were to offer what they had, and 
only then did our Lord change the 
water into wine. We offer our common 
life by bringing the bread and wine and 
our money, for money today is the com- 
mon thing we have. If it is the best, 
and we fill the water pots to the brim, 
Jesus changes our offering into the glori- 
ous wine of His kingdom. One can 
understand why this miracle was placed 
first in this Gospel of St. John, which 
many authorities consider an early litur- 
gy. Here we have the key to the king- 
dom, for this was the genius of the of- 


fering in the Old Testament — the 
burnt offering, the meal and oil offer- 
ing, and even the peace offering—in 
which the offerer identified himself with 
the sacrifice on the altar. It was a giving 
of the common life at its best. 

If the member of the congregation 
understands the true meaning of the 
Offering, the need of the giver to give, 
and his self-identification with the great- 
est Sacrifice ever brought, which is shown 
forth at the Eucharist, he will indeed 
fill the water pots to overflowing with 
what he has. He knows that here he 
cannot give a token gift, or participate in 
a mere collection when the plate is 
passed. It must always be an offering, 
and there can only be an offering in the 
true sense at the Eucharist. Therefore, 
the early church did not call the partici- 
pants communicants, but offerers. The 
offering was not a meritorius work, but 
a change took place in the life of the 
offerer. ‘Here we offer ourselves,” are 
the words of the ancient liturgical prayer. 
Irenaeus said that in the offering “the 
poor widow, the church, casts her whole 
life into the treasury.” And St. Augus- 
tine, addressing the catechumens in an 
Easter sermon, said: ‘There you are on 
the Table; there you are in the chalice.” 

What a far cry this is from the “stew- 
ardship” literature which is sent out by 
denominational headquarters, pleading 
for money, and even having the audacity 
to do this on the basis of the royal 
priesthood when their altar has been 
taken away from these priests and they 
have been robbed of their Liturgy. There 
cannot be a true offering apart from this 
understanding of the Mass. 

The loss of the Offering in our think- 
ing and practice is one of the great 
tragedies in modern church life. The 
royal priests in their religious meetings 
have often become a parade of wooden 
toy soldiers, and the royal priesthood has 
been reduced to a laity, which originally 
meant “‘idiots.”’ 

The loss of the Mass as the regular 
and usual service on the Lord’s Day has 
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taken the sentience and the joy out of 
going to church and giving. The wor- 
shipper no longer can respond to the in- 
vitation of his pastor, “I will go unto 
the altar of God,” by answering, ‘‘with 
exceeding great joy.” Therefore, the 
whole thought of “being crucified with 
Christ’”’ is less real to them, for in the 
Eucharist, the crucifixion is regularly 
shown forth. The idea of sacrifice has 
been lost and with it the intense admoni- 
tion to sacrificial living and giving. 
The Liturgy is the source of our life. 
In it we learn the virtues of Jesus Christ, 
which according to 1 Peter 2:9, we show 
forth in witnessing and in the diaconate. 
Prayer also finds its source in the Euch- 
arist. The intercessions were a part of 
the offering and these intercessions 
meant a complete self-surrender of the 
worshipper. There is no contrast between 
the personal prayer of the saint in his 
closet and the prayer of the ecclesia. The 
personal prayers are united with the 
prayers of the ecclesia, for only he can 
truly pray who is a living member of the 
Body of Christ. For are not Christ and 
His Church one? Every prayer is the 
prayer of Jesus. He prays through us. 
This is the meaning of “praying in 
Jesus’ Name.” Again we have here the 
thought of the Real Presence, which is 
the essence of prayer. The faithful priest 
who participates in his full Liturgy ev- 
ery Sunday will be a praying Christian, 
and because he is a living member in 
the Body of Christ, through the celebra- 
tion of the Real Presence, these prayers 
are heard and answered, for whatsoever 
is prayed in Jesus’ Name will be given. 


CULT OF ACTIVISM 


This is the blueprint of the catholic 
parish, composed of “‘lively stones.’’ It 
is the Christ who does it, for it is He 
who breaks through to man in the Litur- 
gy. The Liturgy, therefore, in its final 
analysis is not man at work, but God. 
This is the meaning of the Kyrie Eleison. 

“The organization man” has not only 
changed the “‘social ethic,’’ but has joined 
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the endless bureaucrats in denomina- 
tional headquarters, whose literature 
clutters up the pastor’s desk and confuses 
him more than before. A new creature 
has been created, ‘‘the organization pas- 
tor.” A new cult of activism is in full 
swing and the high priests of this cult 
send out their advance messages with in- 
structions on how to organize for bigger 
Bible classes, evangelistic efforts, etc. 
There are some who are greatly disturbed 
by this trend, for it may suggest that 
these emphases are a reaction to a sterile, 
orthodox rationalism. They may also be- 
come a substitute for the life of the 
Church which must find its source chiefly 
in the weekly Eucharist. 

In the Liturgical Revival, “the King- 
dom Plan” came into being. Unfortu- 
nately the ‘‘organization man” again got 
hold of it by selling a cliche that God 
blesses the congregation which worships, 
ptays, gives and witnesses. This is all 
quite true, but a Christian congregation 
cannot appreciate this unless they know 
what it means to worship, and what the 
church is; what prayer is; why one should 
give sacrificially, and why one must wit- 
ness, Does not the ‘organizational man” 
know that all these things must flow out 
of the ecclesia, the meeting in Jesus 
Name? 


INSTEAD—JESUS CHRIST IN 
THE CENTER 


It is not important that a catholic 
parish in New York City has established 
a large elementary school and a parochial 
high school, nor that a small congrega- 
tion raises huge sums of money, and is 
active in a consistent evangelistic pro- 
gram. This is only incidental. The plan 
is simple: If a congregation continues 
in the teaching and witness of the Apos- 
tles, the simple preaching of Christ cru- 
cified and risen from the dead; in the 
prayers and praises of the Liturgy; in the 
breaking of bread and in this fellow- 
ship, great gifts are bestowed. These 
gifts according to St. Paul, flow out of 
the meeting in Jesus’ Name (1 Corin- 
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thians 12). The greatest of all gifts, 
love, has its fountainhead in the Body 
of Christ. St. Paul sums this all up in 
Romans 12:6-8: “Having gifts that dif- 
fer according to the grace given to us, 
let us use them; if prophecy, in propor- 
tion to our faith; if service, in our serv- 
ing; he who teaches, in his teaching; he 


who exhorts, in his exhortation; he who 
contributes, in liberality; he who gives 
aid, with zeal; he who does acts of mer- 
cy, with cheerfulness.” 

This is the catholic parish, for it is 
centered in the Person of Jesus Christ— 
through the font, the altar and the pulpit. 





Christian Celibacy and Life in Community 
Arthur Carl Kreinheder 


One aspect of the Christian life which 
has been misunderstood by those who 
live in the traditions of the Reformation 
is the life in community for a group of 
unmarried Christian men or women. At 
times, even Lutheran Christians express 
the thought that such a life is contrary 
to the will of God, and perhaps even sin- 
ful. There are also those who give the 
matter little or no thought assuming that 
those who bind themselves to such a life 
are in some way defective. 

Lutherans in general will be surprised 
to learn that the great Reformer, Martin 
luther, wrote to the magistrates of Her- 
ford on this subject as follows: “‘Inas- 
much as the Brethren and Sisters were 
frst to begin the Gospel among you, lead 
a creditable life, have a decent and well 
behaved congregation, and at the same 
time faithfully teach and hold the pure 
Word, may I affectionately entreat your 
worships not to permit any dispeace or 
molestation to befall them, on account 
of their still wearing of the religious 
dress, and observing old and laudable 
usages not contrary to the Gospel? For 
such monasteries and brethren-houses 
please me beyond measure. Would to 





The Rev, Arthur Carl Kreinheder is chair- 
man of the Fellowship of St. Augustine, and 


director of St. Augustine’s House, Oxford, 
Mich. 


God that all monastic institutions were 
like them!” . . . ‘“Clergymen, cities, and 
countries would then be better served, 
and more prosperous than they are now.” 
(The originals are found in Luther's Let- 
ters, edited by E. L. Enders, vol. EX, pp. 
146-47; Erlangen ed., no. 386.) (1970 
Wittenberg Jan. 31, 1532) 

In our time, Christians are seeing the 
establishment of new church bodies in 
different parts of the world. This brings 
into focus the problem of division among 
Christians who profess in their separated 
bodies a common belief in the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. The New 
Testament knows nothing about denomi- 
nations, but very much about the Body 
of Christ, of which all Christians are 
members. One stumbling block to a bet- 
ter understanding between Christians is 
the lack of understanding which Chris- 
tians who live in the tradition of the Re- 
formation have for the celibate state in 
which large numbers of Christians of 
other traditions live out their callings. 

This lack of understanding may be 
due to the teaching which has been going 
on in some parts of the Church. In some 
places it is taught that the ascetic trend 
evident in the Early Church may be ex- 
plained on the basis of the moral and so- 
cial conditions within the Roman Empire, 
and on the example and teaching of Saint 
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Paul. It is taught that neither Jesus nor 
Saint Paul countenanced any teaching 
that struck against the wholesomeness of 
the family, and that outside of his own 
case and time, one cannot admit that 
Saint Paul was advocating celibacy as a 
higher state than marriage. 

What is the teaching of Christ about 
celibacy? Certainly Christ did not teach 
anything that struck against the whole- 
someness of the family. But Our Lord 
did most certainly give a very clear teach- 
ing on the special gift of continence in 
the Gospel according to Saint Matthew: 
“There are eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the sake of the 
kingdom of heaven. He who is able to 
receive it, let him receive it.” Surely this 
clearly means that he who does receive 
this gift receives it only for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven. For centuries 
the Church has understood this to mean 
that the gift of continence, or celibacy, 
is given for the sole purpose of living a 
life in the Holy Spirit—completely dis- 
posable and expendable in the service of 
the kingdom of God, which service is ex- 
pressed through service in the Church. 
That Christ expected that men and wom- 
en would receive this gift is clearly indi- 
cated in the words of Christ, recorded in 
the Gospels according to Saint Matthew, 
Saint Mark, and Saint Luke. 

Saint Matthew records the words of 
Christ in his Gospel, chapter 19: ‘‘And 
every one who has left houses or brothers 
or sisters or father or mother or children 
or lands, for my Name’s sake, will re- 
ceive an hundred fold and inherit eternal 
life.” In the Gospel according to Saint 
Mark, chapter 10, we read: “Peter began 
to say to Him, Lo we have left everything 
and followed you. Jesus said, Truly I say 
to you, there is no one who has left house 
or brothers or sisters or mother or father 
or children or lands, for my sake and for 
the Gospel, who will not receive a hund- 
redfold now in this time, houses and 
brothers and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands, with persecutions, 
and in the age to come eternal life.” 
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Saint Luke records, chapter 18: “And 
Peter said, Lo, we have left our homes 
and followed you. And He said to them, 
Truly I say to you, there is no man who 
has left house or wife or brothers or par- 
ents or children, for the sake of the 
kingdom of God, who will not receive 
manifold more in this time, and in the 
age to come eternal life.’” In all these 
passages, there can be no teaching that 
strikes against the wholesomeness of the 
family. The meaning appears to be that 
those who do as Christ urges have given 
up the right to the various relationships 
in order to serve the kingdom, which 
echoes the words in the same 19th chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew: ‘‘He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.” 

What is the teaching of Saint Paul? 
In chapter 7 of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians we find it. “For I would 
that all men were even as I myself. But 
every man hath his proper gift of God, 
one after this manner, and another after 
that. I say therefore to the unmarried 
and widows, it is good for them to abide 
even as I. But if they cannot contain, let 
them marry, for it is better to marry than 
to burn. And to the married I comand, 
yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife 
depart from her husband . . . Now con- 
cerning virgins I have no commandment 
of the Lord: yet I give my judgment as 
one that obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful. I suppose therefore that this is 
good for the present distress, I say, that 
it is good for a man so to be. Art thou 
bound unto a wife? Seek not to be loosed. 
Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a 
wife, But and if thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned. Nevertheless such shall have 
trouble in the flesh: but I spare you. But 
this I say brethren, the time is short: it 
remaineth that both they that have wives 
be as though they had none. . . And they 
that use this world, as not abusing it: for 
the fashion of this world passeth away. 
But I would have you without careful- 
ness. He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he 








may please the Lord: He that is married 
careth for the things that are of the 
world, how he may please his wife. But 
there is difference also between a wife 
and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit: but she that is married careth for 
the things of the world, how she may 
please her husband. And this I speak for 
your own profit: not that I may cast a 
snare upon you, but for that which is 
comely, and that ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraction.” 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Church through the Reformation lost 
this clear teaching of Saint Paul about 
the purpose of the gift of celibacy, unless 
we realize that the Reformers inadvert- 
ently “threw out the baby with the bath- 
water’. The abuses of the time brought 
about a distortion of the teaching. The 
life and spirit of the Lutheran Churches 
in Europe have been poorer due to the 
misuse of this gift. In the last century, 
deaconess houses have shown what great 
work can be done by those who have re- 
ceived this gift. Paul is speaking to Chris- 
tians of all times, not only his own, when 
he states very plainly that “he that is 
unmarried careth for the things that be- 
long to the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord,” and that “the unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit.” The question may well be asked 
if the indifference on the part of many 
baptized and confirmed Lutherans to the 
prayer life of the Church in some sections 
of Europe may not be related to the fact 
that this teaching of Saint Paul is com- 
pletely disregarded and cast aside, while 
the youths are taught that a fully de- 
veloped sexual life is the natural and 
normal life for every human being, and 
that life can be lived in its fulness only 
in the married state. 

In some Lutheran circles it is taught 
that Saint Paul’s teaching applied only 
to the distress of his own times. Is there 
no present distress in 1958 ? In this twen- 


tieth century, how many Christians have 
suffered martyrdom? One leader in the 
Church claims that if all the figures were 
available, we should find that more Chris- 
tians have been martyred in our own 
century than in any other since the time 
of Christ! Are not Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism becoming 
more bold and aggressive? Has the Com- 
munistic menace lessened? Are the Lu- 
therans in Eastern Germany in a present 
distress? Will any Lutheran in America 
dare to say that this is no time of dis- 
tress? No rather it becomes more dis- 
tressing every hour! 

The Lutheran Confessions, written in 
the sixteenth century, do not consider 
Christian celibacy confined to the time 
of Saint Paul. The Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession, Article XXVII (XII) 
(21) states: “Obedience, poverty, and 
celibacy, provided the latter are not im- 
pure, are, as exercises, adiaphora (in 
which we are not to look for either sin 
or righteousness). And for this reason 
the saints can use these without impiety, 
just as Bernard, Francis, and other holy 
men used them. And they used them on 
account of bodily advantage, that they 
might have more leisure to teach and to 
perform other godly offices, and not that 
the works themselves are, by themselves, 
works that justify and merit eternal life. 
Finally, they belong to the class of which 
Paul says, I Tim. 4:8, “Bodily exercise 
profiteth little.” And it is credible that in 
some places there are also at present 
good men, engaged in the ministry of the 
Word, who use these observances with- 
out wicked opinions.” Article XXIII 
(XI) (38) states: “. . . Nevertheless we 
do not make virginity and marriage 
equal. Just as one gift surpasses another, 
as prophecy surpasses eloquence, the sci- 
ence of military affairs surpasses agricul- 
ture, and eloquence surpasses architec- 
ture, so virginity is a more excellent gift 
than marriage. And nevertheless, just as 
an orator is not more righteous before 
God because of his eloquence than an 
architect, because of his skill in architec- 
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ture, so a virgin does not merit justifica- 
tion by virginity more than a married 
person merits it by conjugal duties, but 
each one ought faithfully to serve in his 
own gift, and to believe that for Christ's 
sake, he receives the remission of sins and 
by faith is accounted righteous before 
God. Neither does Christ or Paul praise 
virginity because it justifies, but because 
it is freer and less distracted with do- 
mestic occupations, in praying, teaching, 
(writing,) serving. For this reason Paul 
says, I Cor. 7:32: “He that is unmarried 
careth for the things which belong to 
the Lord.” Virginity, therefore, is 
praised on account of meditation and 
study. Thus Christ does not simply praise 
those who make themselves eunuchs, but 
adds, for the kingdom of heaven's sake, 
i.e., that they may have more leisure to 
learn and teach the Gospel’. 


A refreshing new approach to the 
concepts of obedience, poverty, and celi- 
bacy, is found in the book, ‘The Monk 
and The World”, written by a German 
layman, Walter Dirks, who is co-editor 
of the magazine, Frankfurter Hefte. Ac- 
cording to Dirks, renunciation of private 
property can be a form of poverty, al- 
though this renunciation is primarily the 
realization of brotherhood in the com- 
mon sharing of wealth and in simplicity 
of life. Obedience is to the older brother 
by reason of the confidence and the 
choice of the brothers. The older brother 
stands in this place as the representative 
of Him who, in the words of Christ, is 
the Father of all. As for celibacy, it has 
its own value and meaning as a state in 
life. However, he who has read what 
Saint John says about the virgins and the 
Lamb, or who has had the opportunity 
to look deep into a virgin heart, knows 
that virginity is much more than the re- 
nunciation of the sexual life. This re- 
nunciation as such, and even much more 
the renunciation of marital companion- 
ship, is first of all actually a negative 
thing—much more deeply a lack than 
the renunciation of property in poverty 
and renunciation of power and certain 
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forms of freedom in obedience. For be- 
fore possession of property, before pow- 
er or freedom in a human sense, there 
exists sexuality, the insufficiency of man 
or woman to himself or herself and the 
need for completion. To want to live 
unmarried means first to make the de- 
fect permanent: the biological defect of 
asexuality and the social defect of soli- 
tude, the lack of marital partnership. 
The meaning of virginity must lie in a 
value which incomparably exceeds this 
defect. That value of virginity lies in the 
special manner of union with the Lord 
and in proximity to Him—not for noth- 
ing was it the virginal Apostle John who 
at the Last Supper reclined on the bosom 
of the Lord. Sica this closeness of 
God to man became possible only 
through the Incarnation, there was no 
virginity in the old dispensation. The 
virginal Apostle was the one to whom 
Christ entrusted His Mother, after He 
had entrusted the flock to Peter. And 
what is more, the Spirit deemed him 
worthy to behold upon Patmos, in vi- 
sions, the Second Coming of the Lord. 
It was the same virginal Apostle who 
closed his message with the words, 
“Come Lord”’, and who at the end of his 
life said, “Children, love one. another.” 
It may be supposed that all this is con- 
nected with his virginity, with his close 
proximity to Our Lord’s heart. The 
Virgin Mary’s virginity can also be un- 
derstood thus. But this is a great mystery, 
not easy to grasp, much like the very 
different workaday mystery of Christian 
matriage. 

Two things may be said of the three 
vows. First, what is renounced are rights, 
genuine potentialities of human life, 
genuine and meaningful fulfillments of 
creation — power and freedom, posses- 
sion and security, love and marriage. 
Our times think so well of man, often 
so excessively well, that nowadays one 
need not say much to make this clear. 
Liberty, power, possession, security, love, 
marriage—this is almost life itself, the 
positive side of life; it includes birth, 
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community, and history. Second, danger- 
ous powers are renounced in these vows: 
power, riches, and sex. All three are not 
simply regulatable rights which are 
questionable only when they degenerate 
into superabundance or insufficiency, or 
when they clash with other rights, but 
powers which endanger man in his hu- 
manity. These are powers over which he 
must obtain sovereignity in one way or 
another. 

Sex is not simply a practical arrange- 
ment of nature, a useful and pleasant 
dichotomy of the human creature into 
two polar halves which need each other 
in order to become whole and to bear 
fruit. That man is a person in himself 
and still needs a partner of the other 
sex in order to share in a wholeness of 
which he, however, can never be the 
subject, makes him a problematic being, 
threatens his equilibrium, makes him un- 
happy, is the cause of his solitude, his 
disturbances, and his needs. Because 
there is love and marriage, the sexual 
situation of man is not hopeless, but love 
and marriage themselves are not un- 
problematic solutions and smooth cal- 
ulations, nor are they the only goals to- 
ward which sexual man gravitates. This 
area has abundant knowledge of aberra- 
tions, difficulties, degeneracies, pseudo- 
solutions, The powers which are sup- 
posed to develop man from solitary crea- 
ture to fullness, and which are the pow- 
ets of generation, are able not only to 
perfect, to build, to awaken life, but also 
to destroy, to undermine, to annihilate. 

It is ridiculous to ignore this and make 
out Of sex a pleasant domestic sprite who 
provides pleasant hours for men in a mis- 
thievous but useful deception and by this 
very means propagates the race—who 
needs only to be restrained by common 
hw to prevent trouble. The solution is 
tither a great love and worthy marriage, 
of a renunciation. 

The situation with riches is similar, 
cut more unobstrusive and more hypo- 
‘itical in its manner. There is the per- 
‘onal experience that almost every Chris- 








tian has: the will to make oneself secure 
through possession is usually the most 
permanent and severe crippling that man 
receives on his journey toward God and 
his fellow men. It is not a fall over a 
precipice such as a catastrophic event in 
the sexual area. It seems that the spirit 
of riches, of security in possession, in 
the rights of possession, in money, made 
more people inhuman and unholy than 
the furious pleasure of unbridled sexu- 
ality. The rich know it as the spirit of 
unhampered enterprise and tough endur- 
ance, the poor know it as envy and greed. 
The words of Jesus must give us cause 
for thought: “‘It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” There is one way for the 
rich—sacrifice. Here at the same time 
lies the justification for riches in the 
most general meaning of the word. One 
must possess something in order to be 
able to sacrifice, and in this sense there 
is the Christian rich man, who is rich in 
order to be able to give. In this sense, all 
are called to be rich Christians, for every 
possession is riches. But the words of 
Christ show how hard this is. It is so 
hard because wealth is not simply a sup- 
ply of things, but pierces the heart and 
kills it. The two reasons for being rich— 
pride and the will for security—are two 
forms of fear. 

Power derives from the commission 
given to man at the beginning of his his- 
tory to assume dominion over all crea- 
tion. This very power over animal and 
plant, over water, fire, air, and rock, can 
cause man to forget what he is. It can 
seduce him into making the claim of 
being like unto God. The same thing is 
true of power over oneself, which God 
has given to man—freedom. But the 
power can be of one man over another 
man. In freedom as in power there lies 
the possibility that one man achieve an 
inappropriate dominion over another. 

Three fundamentals of life and history 
—three demons of destruction. Three 
basic realities, and six possibilities of 
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self-estrangement: luxury and misery, 
lust and bondage, domination and sla- 
very. The three temptations of Jesus cor- 
respond to them —as the three basic 
temptations of man. 

Fraternal common life is not an ex- 
traordinary service, but only the perm- 
anent, obligatory decision in favor of a 
way of living together appropriate to the 
Chrisitian. The only heroic thing about 
it is that it happens—that for once the 
appropriate thing happens. The three 
vows are more than the appropriate 
thing—they are a common service to 
history, a triple renunciation in behalf 
of all. Only thus does the exaggerated 
renunciation of the plenitude of good 
human potentialities and functions, con- 
nected with sexual love and marriage, 
with possession and security, with free- 
dom and power, become meaningful. 
The life form of a community with 
three vows is not in itself the answer to 
Christ’s summons. On the other hand, 
His call is not only meant for monks 
and celibates, but also for laymen, all 
Christians, all people, for every Chris- 
tian, every person. We cannot reject a 
call if Christ is calling and we are sure 
that the call is meant for us. When the 
call has sounded, when it has been 
heard, it obliges—if we can apply the 
dry word “obligation” to a call of Jesus 
that is issued to a believer. Not to hear 
it, not to follow it, means saying, “No, 
Lord.” It was not only the rich young 
man who went sadly away—Jesus too 
was sad, when the young man whom He 
had called by name refused him the as- 
sent of love. This assent is not an addi- 
tional accomplishment beyond that which 
is required. It is actual; it is that for the 
sake of which Christ became man. He 
did not become man to push the moral 
statistics, the level of decency, and the 
piety gauge up a few notches. 

The assent to the call of the Sermon 
on the Mount is the assent to the King- 
dom of God. In the mystery of vocation, 
not only is the call God’s work, but also 
the assent with which he who is called 
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responds, This assent looks like man’s 
work. It is man after all who speaks it. 
It is an accomplishment of man, but at 
the same time an accomplishment of the 
Spirit. For without the Spirit, we are 
taught, we cannot even say the name of 
Jesus properly. And in this assent, not 
only is the call answered, but in it voca- 
tion itself first arrives at its goal. 

The Rule of the Community of Taizé 
provides an example of the meaning of 
the commitments in an Evangelical Com- 
munity. “If celibacy brings a greater 
availability for concern with the things 
of God, it can be accepted only in order 
to give oneself more to one’s neighbor 
with the love of Christ. Our celibacy 
means neither the rupture of human af- 
fections, nor indifference, but it calls us 
to the transformation of our natural love. 
Christ alone brings about the conversion 
of the passions in total love for one’s 
neighbor. When the selfishness of the 
passions is not exceeded by a growing 
generosity, you cannot let Christ live in 
you, and celibacy becomes a burden.” 
... “All goods are put in common. The 
audacity of using for the best all the 
goods of each day, of assuring oneself 
of no capital without fear of possible 
poverty gives an incalcuable strength. 
The poor man of the Gospel learns to 
live without security for the morrow, 
in joyful confidence that he will be pro- 
vided for in everything. The spirit of 
poverty is living in the joy of today. If 
there is gratuitousness for God in dis- 
pensing the goods of the earth, there is 
grace for the man in giving what he has 
received.” ... “There is no hope of a 
bold and total service to Jesus Christ 
without unity of spirit. The prior raises 
up unity in the community. Let all the 
brothers remain spontaneous with him, 
but remembering that the Lord has given 
him a responsibility, let them be atten- 
tive to whatever concerns his ministry.” 

In Christianity, life in community is 
not a marginal possibility, a borderline 
phenomenon, but a central possibility. 
In our bourgeois era we have lost the 








sense of it, to be sure. We have put 
the natural community of the famil 
in its place. But brotherhood is the 
Christian existential on earth. It is, 
in short, Christian reality. This is so 
since Christ revealed to us that the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is 
not only the Creator, Lord, and Judge, 
but also our Father. But Christ changed 
more than just our devout knowledge 
of God. We are brothers, not only be- 
cause we know that God is a loving 
Father, but also in an exact sense be- 
cause His Son became man and accept- 
ed us, the faithful and the baptized, 
into His Sonship, because as Christians 
we are brothers of the Son of Man and 
because all men are called to find them- 
selves in Him as brothers. This is not 
just an edifying meditation or a moral 
motivation, but an historical reality. 
It is quite apropos to develop from 
this basic factor of Christian experience 
a fraternal life form. In ancient Chris- 
tianity it looked for a while as if the 
fraternal community of those who live 
together would become the social form 
of life for all Christians. The term “an- 
cient Christian communism” is correct. 
It is connected with the spiritual ex- 
perience of real brotherhood just as 
much as the eschatological expectation. 
The fathers of the first centuries thought 
and felt very decidedly in accordance 
with this tradition. They did not think 
much of private property and expressed 
with clarity and sometimes with pas- 
ion, a preference for property in com- 
mon. It is appropriate for Christians 
and suitable that they should dwell to- 
gether in the bonds of brotherhood 
and share their possessions. The present 
day teaching about the right of private 
property came about through the sober 
evaluation of man as he is, as well as 
of the baptized man as he is accustomed 
to be, and of the society of Christians 
as they are accustomed to live and think. 
This change militates not against com- 
mon life, but against fanaticism, against 
the presumption of an inauthentic com- 
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mon life or the abstract ideological and 
legal demand of possession in common. 
Therefore modern teaching concerning 
property makes good sense — it is 
realistically conceived in view of the 
society of fallen man; it is conceived in 
a reflective and worldly-wise manner. 

But we do not mourn sufficiently this 
realism. It is unfortunate and shameful 
that we have not accomplished this 
change to private property with greater 
heaviness of heart. We must deeply 
regret that the higher form, that of 
brotherly property in common, so sel- 
dom allows itself to be realized—almost 
exclusively in religious communities. 
We are not sad about this change, but 
actually made it with enthusiasm. We 
combined it with a hymn of praise to 
private property. We believe the egoism 
of men and their individual urge for 
security to be a stronger foundation for 
society than their sense of brotherhood. 
In this world that is correct — but it 
also shows how little the Church has 
succeeded hitherto in making the people 
of Christendom Christian. 

In religious communities the attempt 
has been made, at any rate, to make the 
Christian essential of brotherhood the 
foundation of a specific form of life. 
It would be well if one realized that 
something is happening here that is 
extraordinary only in the eyes of the 
world. It has exactly the same measure 
of extraordinariness as Christianity itself 
in the eyes of the world. But in the 
eyes of Christendom nothing extraor- 
dinary is happening. 

A modern example of the common 
life of Christians, of Christians living 
in the tradition of the Reformation, is 
provided by the Community of Taizé. 
The Rule of Taizé states in the Pre- 
amble the significance of the common 
life: “Brother, if you submit to a 
common tule, you can do it only be- 
cause of Christ and the Gospel. Your 
praise and your service are from then 
on integrated in a community of broth- 
ets which is itself incorporated into 
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the Church. You are stimulated by a 
corporate movement, in your inner 
discipline, which is so necessary to the 
Christian life. From then on you are 
not alone anymore. You must take your 
brothers into account in everything. 
Therefore, far from groaning under the 
weight of a Rule, iejoice, for, forget- 
ting what is past and being borne 
along with your brothers by the same 
Word, you are able to press on anew 
each day toward Christ. The present 
Rule contains the minimum, outside of 
which a community cannot be built up 
into Christ or be devoted to the com- 
mon service of God. This desire to 
determine only the essential disciplines 
involves a risk: your freedom may be- 
come a pretext for living in accordance 
with your own impulses. 

“You are assured of your salvation 
solely by the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and you do not impose asceti- 
cism on yourself for its own sake. The 
quest for mastery of yourself has no 
other aim than greater availability to 
God. No useless abstentions; keep to 
the works which God commands of 
you. To bear the burdens of others, to 
accept the paltry wounds of each day 
in order concretely to fill up the suf- 
ferings of Christ, this is our first 
asceticism. ; 

“You are afraid that a common rule 
might smother your personality, when 
it should free you from useless shackles 
in order better to bear the responsibili- 
ties of the ministry, better to make use 
of its boldness. Like every Christian, 
you must accept the tension between the 
complete freedom given by the Holy 
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Spirit and the impossibilities in which 
fallen nature, your neighbor's and 
yours, places you. You limit your un- 
derstanding of the Gospel if through 
fear of losing your life, you spare 
yourself. Unless the seed dies, you 
cannot hope to see your being blossom 
forth in the fulness of the Christian 
le. « 

“Be open to whatever is human and 
you will see all desire of escaping the 
world vanish away. Be awake to the 
world of today, adapt yourself to the 
conditions of the moment. ‘Oh Father, 
I do not pray that you take them out 
of the world, but that you keep them 
from the evil one.’ Love the disposses- 
sed, all those, who living under the in- 
justice of men, thirst after righteous. 
ness. Jesus had a special concern for 
them. Do not be afraid of being both. 
ered by them. Bring a deep affection 
to your parents, that it may help them 
to recognize from its own quality the 
absolute nature of your vocation. Love 
your neighbor whatever may be his re. 
ligious horizon. Never be reconciled to 
the divisions of Christians who all con- 
fess so easily the love for their neigh- 
bor and yet remain divided. Be fervent 
for the unity of the Body of Christ.” 

In this community, the life in the 
Body of Christ is nurtured by a disci- 
plined life of prayer and is fed by the 
frequent reception of the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Holy Commu- 
nion. All Christians need this witness 
to the continuing life of prayer. In 
our own day, even seminaries and col- 
leges need this witness. 
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The Altar Guild 


G. Martin Ruoss 


THE GIFT OF REVERENCE 


Reverence is a gift of an altar guild 
member to his church and to his com- 
munity. It is a transmissable gift. God 
gives it to each one who in turn refines 
it and transfers it to the church build- 
ing and the Church’s services. 

You can detect your contribution of 
reverence in a community by seeing 
how often neighbors and strangers stop 
to admire the building for its lines 
and cleanliness and general kempt ap- 
pearance. Altar guild members are 
keen observers of how much or little 
is needed to make the exterior of a 
church building speak of God’s presence 
and love and joy. Be proud of your 
church’s silent witness to the passerby. 

You can create reverence within the 
church building. Your own attitude to 
the building as a place of God's graci- 
ous presence is known by the pause 
you take as you open the church door 
and offer that silent prayer. In your 
movements within the building, you 
ate known as a reverent person by your 
unhurried actions, your quiet actions, 
your purposeful actions. When you 
come into the church for altar guild 
work you find yourself drawn to the 
chancel and there before God's altar 
you kneel and adore and wonder and 
wait. 

The reverence of a church is known 
in the “senses” it has. Your eyes: what 
reverent signs do they fall upon in the 
church building? Is the Altar the focus 
and the unmistakable sign of God’s 
gift and grace? Is there radiant joy and 
bright, sparkling gladness from the 
very windows and walls? As a member 
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of the altar guild do you note the 
character of your building as a messen- 
ger of reverence? 

And your ears: what reverent signs 
and sighs do you understand from your 
building? When you are alone in a 
quiet church building what does it say 
to you? 

And your sense of touch: is it a 
joy to handle the furniture and the 
things of church with care and loving 
concern? Does church furniture really 
have a touch? The furnishings of linen 
and damask and silver and gold — 
what touch of reverence is in these? 

And smell: how does your church 
smell? Reverent? Is there an identifiable 
odor about your church? Is there rev- 
erence in the atmosphere? What of 
the flowers, burning candles, etc., that 
leave their fragrance? 

And taste: what is there about your 
church that makes this a sensitive spot 
of reverence? 

The senses God gave you can create 
and provide within your church a sense 
of reverence. Reverence possesses a 
church when all five senses are brought 
into play. 

Reverence in the community and the 
church is a result of its personal quali- 
ty. As you think of your personal serv- 
ice in your church reverence is dis- 
played when you know that only the 
best work is acceptable to God. So, you 
work in His House when you are phy- 
sically able to perform all tasks well, 
in uncomplaining spirit, with joy and 
with gratitude that God has called you 
to this task. As altar guild members 
reflect in their own lives a sense of the 
fitness of appreciation for the presence 
of God in all their work, so the mem- 
bers of a congregation come to 
learn that in all their conduct in this 
church building an unhurried, rev- 
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erent pace brings unity and faith to a 
happy issue. The story of what happens 
is well summarized in the last book of 
the Bible: turn and read again those 
wondering words of Revelation 8:1-5. 


ALTAR GUILD HELPS 


Altar Guild workers often ask their 
pastors for a booklet that describes their 
duties, their work. ‘““What is the best 
way to do this?’ is an often heard 
question among altar guild workers. 
Here are a few answers to the question. 

These altar guild manuals, books, 
newsheets are published to provide 
good materials for the ongoing work 
of the care of the altar in our churches. 

You will observe that all but number 
eleven is issued in a small pocket sized 
book. Numbers one, two, three, eleven, 
twelve are specifically Lutheran in 
authorship. The others are Episcopalian. 
The oldest help is number six and the 
newest number ten. More than half of 
them are well illustrated with line 
drawings, photographs, symbols, etc. 

As you read these titles visualize your 
own church and the members of the 
altar guild and think of which of these 
helps would be most useful to your 


group. 


1—A Manual For Altar Guilds — Rev. 
Howard Kunkle; Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1941, 5x8 inches, 30 pages, 
15 cents. 

Pastor Kunkle outlines the spirit of Altar 
Guild work, the best requirements for chan- 
cel furnishings, paraments, the need of sac- 
risties, function and description of altar 
linens, sacred vessels, and pastoral vestments. 

2—The Altar Guild—Rev. David Menges; 
Muhlenberg Press, Phila., Pa., 1944, 414 
x71, inches, illustrated, 40 cents. 

Pastor Menges notes how the church needs 
this care of the altar, the types of work re- 
quired, how to vest an altar, the use of altar 
cloths, laundering linens, the use and ar- 
rangement of flowers, requirements for Holy 
Communion, usages for minor services, how 
to organize a guild, whether monthly meet- 
ings are useful, notes about the church year, 
colors. 

3—A Manual For Altar Guilds — Rev. 
Carl F. Weidmann; Ernst Kauffmann, N. 
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Y., 1943, 514x734 inches, illustrated, 70 
pages, 75 cents. 

Pastor Weidmann discusses The Altar: 
its cloths, linens, ornaments, sacred vessels; 
the baptistry; guides for the celebration of 
Holy Communion; minor service require. 
ments; prayers for altar guild members; in- 
ventory guides; and suggestions for consti- 
tution and organization of a guild; a listing 
of the liturgical colors and a liturgical glos. 
sary. 

4—Good Housekeeping in the Church— 
Katharine M. McClinton, Isabel W. Squire; 
Morehouse-Gorham, N. Y., 1951, 5x74 
inches, illustrated, 96 pages, $1.75. 

A good discussion of sacristies, working, 
pastor, choir; notes about altar and sane. 
tuary requirements with helpful comments 
on care of metal work, wood, marble, stone, 
glass, linens, wine, wafers, candles; sugges. 
tions about reverence and a glossary. 


5—An Altar Guild Manual—Edith Weir 
Perry; Morehouse-Gorham, N. Y., 1934, 
41x7 inches, 61 pages, 50 cents. 

An Episcopalian discusses the altar, vest- 
ments, vessels, ornaments, linens, choir vest: 
ments, liturgical colors, directions for guild 
work, occasional services, details of work, 
embroidery, practical suggestions on care of 
materials, by-laws for an organized guild, 
an order for member admission, glossary. 


6—A Manual For Altar Guilds—Josephine 
Wood, Mrs. H. Wood; Edwin S. Gorham 
Co., N. Y., (1894) 1924, 634x41/ inches, 
50 pages, 50 cents. 

The arrangements required for altar 
guild work and the vocation in it, what to 
do before and after services, how to assign 
work to committees, vestments, flowers, can- 
dles, linens, embroidery, sacristies, sugges- 
tions for linens and vestments, books, by- 
laws for a group and suitable prayers. 


7—A Guide For Altar Guild Members— 

Diocesan Altar Guild of Western Massi- 
chusetts, privately printed, 4x6 inches, 33 
pages, 1952, 35 cents. 

How to select members for a guild, how 
to organize, how to finance, sacristies, cart 
of altar and sanctuary, ornaments, prepar- 
tion for Holy Communion, vestments and 
their care, colors, flowers, linens and theit 
laundering requirements, Junior altar guilds, 
miscellaneous notes about related work. 


8—Suggestions For Altar Guilds—Dio- 
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ately printed, 4x6 inches, 56 pages,50 cents. 

Suggestions for financing, sacristies, cafe 
of the altar, types of services, altar vestments, 
colors, bishop’s vestments, eucharistic ves: 
ments, clergy, choir vestments, altar linens, 
notes about items of interest, flowers, lights, 
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prayers, a service for admission of members, 
an altar guild hymn. 


9—The Altar—Its Ornament and Its Care 
—Rev. Henry Smart; Morehouse-Gorham, 
N. Y., 1925, illustrated, 5x74 inches, 80 
pages, $1.50. 

The baptistry, the importance of the east 
end of the church, chancel, altar arrangement 
and ornaments, candles and lights, incense, 
flowers, vessels, altar vestments, linens, 
Eucharistic vestments, sacristies, colors, 
church year, symbols, floral emblems, devo- 
tions for members, admission of a member, 
acolyte orders, altar guild service, litany of 
the altar, prayers for members. 


10—A Working Manual For Altar Guilds— 
Dorothy C. Diggs; Morehouse-Gorham, N.Y. 
1957, 514x714 inches, 128 pages, illustrated, 
$2.50. 

This manual purposively does not cover 
items mentioned in any of the other Episco- 
palian books but concerns itself chiefly 
about festival and seasonal usages, special 
services as weddings, burials, special occa- 
sions, with up to date notes about equip- 


and affords a group or an individual an op- 
portunity to record pertinent facts about his 
parish and its altar guild work. Pastor Ruoss 
discusses the local and administrative items 
of a guild stressing their form of worship, 
order for admission, a bibliography, and some 
audio-visual aids. There is a longer portion 
of the book dealing with the main interests 
of a guild as reverence, the history of the 
care of the altar, the sacristies, the altar, the 
altar appointments, linens, vessels, paraments, 
liturgical colors, flowers. The Book for The 
Altar, vestments, church calendar, the outline 
of the Common Service, a study of architec- 
ture, the organ, the various minor arts and 
church bells. There is a place for recording 
an inventory of each item as well as hoped 
for future needs. 


12—"Sharing’’—A monthly privately printed 
four page news sheet by The Federation of 
Altar Guilds of the Cleveland, Ohio area. 
The issues began in 1947 and is supervised by 
Miss Florence M. Steffen of Cleveland. 
Covers many practical, historical, liturgical 
emphases in altar guild work. 
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- News and Notes 


‘* |THE INSTITUTE FOR 


LITURGICAL STUDIES 


Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, President of 
Valparaiso University preached at Ves- 
pers June 3, 1958 in the Alumni Memo- 


ow | rial Chapel, Michigan State University, 


4 service of the Institute for Liturgical 


Fast Lansing, Michigan, the opening 


heir | Studies, which this year was devoted 
lds, | chiefly to the study of Baptism. 
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In the course of three days, five 


| . . 
i | papers concerned with Baptism were 
priv- 
ents 
cafe 


presented at the Institute. There was 
much interesting discussion after Dr. 


ents, Richard Luecke, of Princeton, New 
vest | Jersey, spoke on ‘The Water and the 


nets, | Word.” This essay dealt not with the 


ghts, 


validity or effect of Holy Baptism, but 
with the reason for the use of natural 
elements in the Sacraments, and speci- 
fically with the reason and “necessity” 
of water in Holy Baptism. In Dr. 
Luecke’s view, by virtue of its inherent 
“powers,” both of life and death, water 
becomes the bearer of the Baptismal 
Word and activity of God, but only 
when it is taken out of nature and re- 
lated to Christ and His Baptism. This 
understanding of the Water and the 
Word makes possible a creative de- 
velopment of the liturgy. A sense of 
inherent natural powers in symbols, 
enabling them to serve as bearers of 
God’s Word and power, gives the 
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reason for past symbols and the way 
to discovering and using new ones. For 
Christ is King both of the past and the 
future. And He is both Prophet and 
Priest. 

“Baptism and Justification” was the 
title of the paper delivered by Dr. 
Robert Schultz of Valparaiso University. 
Dr. Schultz spoke of the relationship 
between baptism and justification in the 
Lutheran Confessions and the Scriptural 
basis for this relationship. Reference 
was made by the speaker to his article 
in “The Cresset’”” for Nov. 1957, which 
dealt with the ‘forensic’ sense of 
justification in the 16th century. For 
the Reformer’s justification was not just 
a declarative word, but always a matter 
of life or death, as justification before 
God always is. The modern meaning 
of justification was not found in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Luther used 
justification to mean trial by torture 
and execution, and in this sense justi- 
fication by faith means that Christ’s 
justification becomes the sinners’ justi- 
fication—Christ was so justified under 
the Law, therefore we are under the 
Gospel. We must either recapture this 
doctrine of justification in order to 
understand the doctrine of baptism, or 
proceed from the understanding of 
baptism to the understanding of the 
doctrine of justification. 

Other papers on the central theme 
were given by Rev. Doctor Berthold 
von Schenk, who spoke on “Baptismal 
Emphasis in our Liturgy’, and by the 
Rev. Edward Emmers, who spoke on 
“The Baptismal Rite Re-examined.” On 
the last day of the conference, Dr. Francis 





‘gerry, 


M. Donahue of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church spoke on “Baptism in the 
Orthodox Church — Theology and 
Ritual.’ The final paper was on a some- 
what different theme, ‘“The Chorale as 
a Source of Organ Music for the Litur- 
gical Service,” delivered by Dr. Arthur 
Birkby, who gave evidence of his vast 
knowledge and experience in this field 
of music. All these papers will be pub- 
lished by Valparaiso University. 

The attendance at the Institute this 
year was much smaller than in the past, 
due no doubt to the fact that the date 
was not suitable for so many who 
wanted to attend. Regret was expressed 
by many of those present that there 
was no celebration of the Eucharist, and 
a resolution was passed that the Insti- 
tute recommend to the President of 
Valparaiso University that the Eucharist 
be celebrated at the next meeting of the 
Liturgical Institute. The organ for the 
new chapel at Valparaiso University is 
to be installed by May 5, 1959, soa 
resolution was passed recommending 
that the next meeting of the Institute 
be held at Valparaiso University May 
12, 13, and 14, 1959 (Tuesday, Wed: 
nesday and Thursday). It is expected 
that the Valparaiso Chapel Choir will 
furnish the music for the services dur. 
ing the meeting of the Institute nex 
year, when the University will be ob. 
serving the one-hundredth anniversay 
of its founding. 


—Arthur Carl Kreinheder 


NEXT ISSUE 


The autumn issue of UNA SANCTA 
will be dated Reformation Day. 








